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From the editors desk 


Is Christmas the time for giving? 


Isa Christmas puppy or kitten joining your household? Animals as gifts 
are in exceptional demand at the Christmas season and they are sharing in 
not only the boom being experienced by all kinds of pets but also in what 
happens to be a trend toward gifts of value to all members of a family. 


Perhaps no gift is more appropriate to the spirit of love and good will than 
a real, live puppy or a frisky kitten. It represents a playmate, entertainment, 
and an instrument of education, character building and good citizenship 
rolled into one. 


But be sure you really want a pet before getting it. Remember this is a 
long term responsiblity, one that with good care will be around for ten or 
twelve years, or even longer. If it’s decided that a puppy or kitten should 
join the household, then selection of the pet should be the responsibility of 
the parents, who are in a position to best judge the type of animal most 
suited to their family circle. 


Don’t make the pet a surprise gift. Children should be prepared for a pet 
by teaching them it is not a mechanical toy, that it must not be handled 
roughly, and that it needs food and care and rest just as they do. Small chil- 
dren seldom understand that a pet can be hurt by squeezing and tumbling, 
so it is up to the parents to give the instruction. With a little advance pre- 
paration, the Christmas gift pet can remain an object of joy and companion- 
ship to the family for years after the usual gifts or toys have been forgotten. 


Make your selections early. Don’t wait or you may not find the kind of 
pet you want. Christmas Day is usually the poorest time to introduce the 
animal into the household. By all means bring him home a few days before 
Christmas or wait until the household has settled down after the holiday. He 
and you will be happier on a less busy day when there is time to enjoy him 
and start settling him into a household routine. 


Corb. 2. Buttock 


Carlton E. Buttrick 


By Nina McCain 
Globe Staff 


The switchboard operator-recep- 
tionist has a fluffy, white terrier 
named Scamp sitting beside her 
desk in the lobby. The public rela- 
tions director shares his office with 
Mr. Bo Jangles, a large, friendly dog 
of indeterminate lineage. 


This agency is the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston and Scamp and 
Bo Jangles are two success stories— 
homeless dogs who found love and 
care through the league’s ‘‘adoption 
service.’’ Not all of the 55,000 stray, 
lost or abandoned dogs and cats the 
league dealt with last year were that 
lucky. The league had to destroy 
12,722 dogs and 35,429 cats who 
were either aged, ill, vicious or no 
longer wanted by their owners. 


The magnitude of these numbers 
points to a problem that has thrust 
the league into the center of a City 
Hall debate about what to do about 
the burgeoning population of stray 
dogs and cats that creates a nuisance 
as well as health and safety hazards 
in the city. 


Attempting to cope with at least 
the canine part of the problem, the 
City Council two weeks ago over- 
rode Mayor White’s veto to pass a 
leash law and approved two ordi- 
nances establishing a dog control 
commission and a low-cost spay 
and neuter clinic. 


The difficulty is that the League, 
which acts as Boston’‘s official dog 
officer and pound, has neither the 


Animal Rescue League lacks help, 
facilities for Hub leash law 


facilities nor manpower to enforce 
the leash law. 


Both League President Carlton E. 
Buttrick and Mayor White pointed 
this out to the council to no avail. 
Buttrick favored a three-year ap- 
proach which would have preceded 
a leash law with an all-out effort to 
license dogs and with a reduction 
of the mandatory impounding pe- 
riod from 10 to six days, thus cut- 
ting down on the amount of kennel 
space needed. 


The Mayor reportedly has a compre- 


hensive package that would have in- 
cluded a new $500,000 dog pound 


and an adjacent spay clinic. Press 
Secretary Barry Brooks says the 
mayor is now trying to decide 
whether the financially-strapped city 
can afford $500,000 for a dog 
pound. 


Mayor White has not signed the 
ordinances for the control commis- 
sion or the spay clinic which their 
author, Councilman Joseph M. 
Tierney, believes are the ultimate 
solutions to the dog problem. 


“The leash law is simply unen- 
forceable.”’ Tierney said, “‘but a lot 
of people would have their dogs 
spayed if they could afford it.” 


Boston has an estimated 60,000 
dogs and untold thousands of cats 
and the league is charged with pro- 
tecting their welfare. 


Founded in 1899 in a three-story 
building on Carver St., the first in- 
stitution of its kind in the country 
—the league has been the city’s dog 
officer since 1908. For this service, 
which league officials estimate costs 
about $100,000 a year, the city 

pays $31,000 — the same rate as in 
1957. The league is a private, non- 
profit organization and exists large- 
ly on contributions and income from 
its endowment. Last year the oper- 
ating budget for Boston and branches 
in Dedham, Salem, and Brewster 
was $850,000. The deficit was 
$230,000. 


Operating out of a trim, functional 
brick building at the corner of Ar- 
lington and Tremont streets in the 
South End, the league provides a 
variety of services for ‘‘Our Four- 
footed Friends,” as its quarterly 
magazine calls them. It has eight 
ambulances which made an average 
of 70 calls a day last year picking 
up stray and unwanted animals. On 
more exciting assignments, it caught 
a boa constrictor in a Roxbury 
house, freed sea gulls impaled on a 
lightning rod and got domestic 
ducks out of ponds before they 
froze. 


The league has 200 cages for lost or 
strayed animals which, by law, 
must be held 10 days. At the end 
of that period, one of the four staff 
veterinarians decides whether the 
animal is suitable for placement in 
a home. If it is, it goes into the 30- 
cage adoption section where there 
is a steady stream of people looking 
for just the right dog or cat. Turn- 
over is rapid with about 15 adop- 
tions a day. 


The league spays all female animals 
it places and screens both animals, 
and prospective owners for health 
and good temperament. 


It will not place animals with peo- 
ple under age 21; with college stu- 
dents, who often abandon the 
animals in June; or in homes or 
apartments thought unsuitable. 


Animals too old, too sick or too un- 
stable to be placed are destroyed by 
electrocution. League officials don’t 
like to discuss this part of their work 
because they believe it is misunder- 
stood although also necessary. 


“Most people get jobs here because 
they like animals,’’ said Richard 
Bryant, director of education and 
information and owner of Bo Jangles. 
‘We're not putting animals to sleep 
for kicks... What really makes 
you mad is the reasons people have 
for giving up animals. They said, 
‘We're going on vacation and we'll 
get a new one when we get back.’ 
The problem is lack of owner re- 
sponsibility.” 


In addition to collecting strays and 
making placements, the league has a 
variety of other functions. It prints 
pet care pamphlets, runs dog obe- 
dience classes, (with Bo Jangles as 
the star performer), provides speak- 
ers and films, operates an out-patient 
veterinarian clinic and sends inspec- 
tors, who are also special state police 
officers, to check out pet shops, 
livestock auctions and any reports 
of cruelty to animals. 


League president Buttrick has 
warned that the league cannot con- 
tinue to provide all these services 
and subsidize the cost of enforcing 
the new leash law in Boston. He 
estimates that if 75 to 80 percent 
of the city’s dogs were licensed 
(less than 20 percent are licensed 
now) and if the impounding time 
were reduced to six days the en- 
forcing job would cost about $300,- 
000. 


Unless some effective control pro- 
cedure can be found, it is clear that 
the league is going to be forced to 
expand the unpleasant job of de- 
stroying more than 50,000 animals 
a year. 


Boston Sunday Globe 


This article is 
reproduced from 
October 15, 1972 


Those beautiful white ducks that are occasionally seen 
in neighborhood ponds, the Charles River or even the 
Public Gardens are abandoned pets. Discarded pet situa- 
tions are not uncommon experiences for humane socie- 
ties. Each year thousands of pets are deserted by their 
thoughtless owners. But as the cold winter weather ap- 
proaches, these white Pekin ducks, in particular, need 
our immediate attention. 


The Peril of the Pekin Ducks 


by Richard W. Bryant 


Pet shops do a booming business each Easter season 
selling baby ducklings. They have been a favorite as 
Easter presents for children for many years. Unfortu- 
nately, most of these “‘pets’’ are purchased on the spur 
of the moment by a parent who does not give due con- 
sideration to what will become of this cute little bird in 
six months when it reaches full maturity. When the 
parent decides the duck is too large and too unmanage- 
able to keep, usually one of two directions are taken. 
Either they call the Animal Rescue League, in which 
case we give the ducks to local farms, or they deposit 
the duck in a likely pond; thinking that it is the logical 
place for a duck. 


The white ducks’ problem is that they cannot fly. They 
were imported in 1873 from China as a “roasting duck.”’ 
The Long Island duck industry continued the practice of 
breeding the shortest winged individuals in the flocks 
thus resulting in a duck that could not fly over the farm 
fences. The Pekin is a favorite domesticated duck since 
it gains weight fast and will not fly away. 


Those ducklings placed in ponds live a terrifying life. 
Being domesticated, they are at the mercy of any pre- 
dators. The ducks are defenseless against swimming dogs, 
snapping turtles, weasels and other varmints. 


In the late fall the wild ducks fly South leaving the Pekins 
behind to live in the cold pond waters. When winter 
weather freezes the ice they face a cold, lonely, existence 
that usually ends in death. If the ducks do not freeze in 
the ice, dogs or wildlife will usually walk out on the ice 
and kill them. 


There are twenty-five states in the Union that prohibit 
the retail sale of ducklings. This is a positive approach 
to the ducks’ problem. Unfortunately, Massachusetts is 
not one of these states. But, it is illegal to sell ducklings 
under two months of age, in any quantity less than six. 
It is punishable by fine of not more than one hundred 
dollars. By having to buy at least six ducklings, the law 
does discourage some parents from buying them as pre- 
sents for their children. 


Someday we hope legislation will be passed to ban the 
sale of these ducklings completely. But until then, the 
Animal Rescue League will be spending a great deal of 
time and effort rescuing these pretty, white forsaken 
ducks. 


The Big“E” 


by Roger Van Teyens 


The BIG “E”’ is the symbol for Eastern States Exposition 
in West Springfield, Massachusetts. This annual ten-day 
exposition is the 11th largest fair in the United States and 
during last year attracted up to 791,267 people from the 
New England States. 


New England Livestock Conservation was fortunate in 
obtaining free space for a large exhibit dealing with pro- 
grams of livestock, health and safety. Our display was 
set up in the Farm-A-Rama building which included 
exhibits of newborn pigs, calves, lambs, and an incubator 
which hatched eggs daily. 


Many other popular exhibits included oxen, draft horses, 
antique agriculture tools, dairy goats and ‘’Lisa’’ the cow 
which explained how hay, grain and water are converted 
by cows into milk and later made into a variety of dairy 

products. 


The New England Livestock Conservation exhibit 
covered an area of twenty-two feet in length and con- 
sisted of three sections. The first section described the 
livestock market chain and information concerning the 
proper way of transporting livestock with the designated 
equipment. The second section of the display was con- 
sumer oriented and provided the fair goer with charts 
that explained where the various cuts of meat were on 
the carcass and a display of leather samples and the de- 
fects that can occur to the hide through improper 
handling of live animals before slaughter. 


The final section told of the many programs that Live- 
stock Conservation is involved with and provided litera- 
ture on livestock safety, cattle grubs, swine jowl 
abcess, hot weather stress, winter hints and ways of 
minimizing market losses. 


During the ten days of the BIG “E”’, | had an opportu- 
nity to announce for Bill Guest of Richmond, Maine, 
who daily put on six sheep shearing demonstrations. As 
Bill was shearing, | informed the crowds of the methods 
of shearing before the electric motors and also how the 
wool was later processed into yarn for clothing. 


Eastern States Exposition provided a special opportunity 
to work with and talk to many people who may or may 
not be involved in livestock agriculture but understand 
the needs for livestock conservation programs of health 
and safety for large animals. 


Five 

Hundred Thousand 
visited Animal Rescue 
League 


Fifteen years ago, the Animal Rescue League moved into 
its new quarters at 10 Chandler Street. Since then, a 
steady stream of visitors has passed through its doors. 


They come to adopt dogs and cats, to locate missing 
pets, to enroll their dogs in obedience classes, to seek 
veterinary advice—and sometimes they wander in out of 
sheer curiosity. 


But few visitors ever have a chance to look behind the 
scenes at the full range of the League’s activities. 


And so, this November, the League greeted its 500,000th 
visitor, Mr. Oliver Jesperson, and invited him to take a 
grand tour of the building with education director 
Richard Bryant. Later, Mr. Jesperson wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the League: 


“Strangely enough, one of the very few facts that | knew 
beforehand about the Animal Rescue League’s work 

was that you serve as Boston’s official ‘dog officer.’ 

But naturally | hadn’t thought much about what this 
means until | actually saw the kennels and veterinary 
offices and the hundreds of homeless dogs and cats under 
your care. 


“As | believe | mentioned during our tour, | was enor- 
mously impressed by how healthy all these animals 
looked. They seemed alert, well-fed, affectionate—even 
though I’m sure many were in pretty sad shape when 
you picked them up. Obviously, the cleanliness of the 
kennel areas has a lot to do with this, and so does the 
high standard of veterinary care they receive. (For some 
of these strays, the League must seem like animal 
heaven!) 


do know of cases where a family is ‘‘wrong”’ for the pet 
they have, and naturally it’s the pet that suffers most. 
You clearly realize this, and are willing to take the trou- 
ble to investigate the doubtful cases, even under the pres- 
sure of so many adoptions each day. 


“From what | saw, this same attitude of sincerity and 
concern seems to inspire everyone who works at the 
League. | recall the kind of detective work your people 
undertake to reunite lost pets with their owners—the 
efficiency of your ambulance fleet—the public clinic 


“Of course, the reason | came to the League in the first 
place was to adopt a kitten, so it was especially reassur- 
ing to know that all your animals are in first-rate con- 
dition before they leave. 


“Speaking of adoption, | also found it reassuring to see the League runs—and dozens of other projects. All of 
that you carefully screen prospective adoption candi- this was very impressive, and | wish more people could 
dates before you allow them to take an animal home. | see as much as | did. 


“The things you do show the public, | hasten to add, are 
also very good. | found the ‘Peter Rabbit’ marionette 
show quite irresistible— and | suspect that the school 
children who see these shows learn basic lessons about 
pet care that they aren’t likely to forget. 


“As you Can see, my visit to your offices made a great 
impression on me (not to mention my pleasure at be- 
coming your ‘500,000th visitor’—which is closer than 
the Lottery has ever come to me!). 


pores mmm TRE NT: | 


“I'm glad to see that so many good things are happening 
to Boston’s dogs and cats, especially because | know that 
in some other parts of the country the quality of love and 
attention is unfortunately much lower. 


“On behalf of other animal-lovers, | want to extend my 
most sincere thanks for your efforts. 


“Yours truly, 

“Oliver Jesperson 

“P.S. Felix, the kitten | adopted while | was at your 
offices, has already settled into his new home in the 
country and says hello to his furry friends back at 
Chandler Street.” 


Theyre not writing books 
like they used to 


by Stephen Laurie 


Browse through any modern bookstore, and you'll find 
a brand-new breed of animal hero. Gone are the hardy, 
resourceful four-legged characters that past generations 
of children read about and loved. Instead, the dog and 
cat adventures of today are rarely more challenging than 
an afternoon romp through suburban backyards—and 
no more exciting. 


Once upon a time, though, fictional animals needed all 
the wits and stamina they could muster up to survive 
the worlds their authors portrayed. 


Remember the original Lassie? The Hollywood star has 
run through her share of adventures, but none that quite 
compare with Eric Knight's original tale of a gallant dog’s 
odyssey across four hundred miles of Scotland and 
England—a journey of constant menace, starvation, 
hardship and suffering—to return to the Yorkshire lad 
who raised her. As a model of canine loyalty, Lassie has 
had no peers—and perhaps never will. 


Dogs, as we sometimes forget, used to earn their keep 
the hard way, not as pets but as working partners in 
rough and often dangerous tasks. Ever since man first 
domesticated the half-wild creatures that prowled 
around his caves, dogs have stood by their masters in all 
kinds of hardships. When men came to the American 
West, they brought dogs—and Fred Gibson chronicled 
their role in the tale of Old Yeller. Such dogs fought 
wolves, bears, panthers, rattlesnakes, wild hogs and 
raiding Indians in defense of frontier homesteads. Like 
Old Yeller, they joined cattle drives and watched over 
women and children at home. And when the time came, 
they were ready to lay down their lives to save their 
masters from danger. 


Of course, the toughest dog of all literature is no doubt 
Jack London's famous husky-dog Buck. Kidnapped from 
a plush California ranch and sold to Alaskan goldrushers, 
this was a dog that had to learn to live in a wilderness 
where only one law prevailed: the survival of the fittest. 
In Buck, Jack London created a dog of truly epic pro- 
portions: canny, powerful and passionately loyal, a dog 
ultimately able to command respect even in a wolfpack. 


London also placed one of his stories in an exotic setting. 
In “Jerry of the Islands,’’ the noble dog, White Fang, is 
given the tropical Solomon Islands for his locale for a 
rousing dog adventure tale. One of the great all-time 
favorite dog story authors is Albert Payson Terhune, 
who wrote chiefly of collies. His Lad books—*’Lad,’’ 
“Lad, A Dog,” “Lad of Sunnybank,” ““Bruce’’ and others 
— were books to grow up with, and his sensitive intel- 
ligent canine heroes combined humor and nobility 
among their virtues. Terhune did not confine himself 
exclusively to collies, however, although they obviously 
were his favorite breed. His ‘““A Dog Named Chips” is 
about a mongrel scamp, forever getting in and out of 
scrapes. 


A few years back, John Steinbeck took a year off to 
travel across the country, to re-establish his roots in 
America. He took his engaging poodle Charlie with him, 
and the two of them traveled alone in a camper, avoiding 
main highways and concentrating on the back roads and 
the small towns, getting to meet the people and ob- 
serving the flavor of his native land. 


Out of these travels came the book “Travels With Charlie,”’ 


surely one of the most fascinating travel stories of re- 
cent years. The hero of the story is America, but an 
America seen by a master story teller and a lovable pet. 
Charlie is adaptable, and found himself at home through- 
out the length and breadth of the United States, and his 
exploits make warm and delightful reading. 


Who can fail to recall with joy Richard Harding Davis’ 
“The Bar Sinister,” an account of a sturdy pit bull 
terrier with a heart as big as all outdoors? Or for a rat- 
tling good adventure, James Oliver Curwood’s “Swift 
Lightning,’’ the story of a Canadian wolf-dog? 


Among memorable cat stories is Mary Watson's ‘’Cat 
Tales,’’ Rudyard Kipling’s ‘““The Cat That Walked by 
Himself’ and Patricia Lauber’s ‘“The Cat Who Thought 
He Was A Tiger.” 


For whimsy unexcelled, there are some splendid books: 
H. Allen Smith’s “Rhubarb,” the story of a cat who be- 
came the manager of a major league baseball team; and 
Paul Gallico’s ‘“Thomasina,” a tale of a cat who thought 
she was an Egyptian Goddess. And Joseph Wood Krutch, 
the critic and naturalist offers us pleasurable hours with 
“The Most Wonderful Animals That Never Were.” 


For those who like a well paced yarn featuring two dogs 
and acat, Sheila Burnford has given us “The Incredible 
Journey,’ a heart warming story about a trio of pets 
who are separated from their master, and who somehow 
manage an adventurous thousand mile journey home to 
the family they love. 


The cat, for some obscure reason, has never made as 
dramatic an appearance in fiction, but old-fashioned 
authors nevertheless respected cats for some of the same 
virtues of independence and self-sufficiency that they 
attributed to their dogs. Kipling’s tale of ‘‘The Cat That 
Walked by Himself” is typical in this respect: a durable 
legend of how acat might serve humanity—but never give up 
its sense of independence. And Dick Whittington’s cat 

has delighted generations with his sage guidance of his 
master to fame and fortune. 


Such tales have long delighted children, and they serve 

a double purpose: they teach as well as entertain, and 
show young readers that their household pets have vir- 
tues of loyalty and independence that deserve to be 
honored. Probably most adult animal-lovers, in fact, 
have dusty copies of the old classics hidden away in their 
attics; and if you happen to be one yourself, the League 
would like to begin building a lending library and needs 
any books you care to contribute. 


That is, if you can bear to part with old favorites after 
reading them through once again! 
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Kudos from Boston 


Boston’s City Council this Fall acknowledged our 
League’s efforts in rabies control work by passing an 
official resolution, which stated: 


WHEREAS, the very mention of the word rabies is a 
cause for deep concern among all people, especially 
parents of little children; and 


WHEREAS, the City of Boston has been fortunate in 
not having had a case of rabies for many years, even 
though the dread disease is still prevalent; and 


WHEREAS, this is due in no small measure to the efforts 
of the Rabies Control Committee of Massachusetts at no 
cost to the city; and 


; For the last few months 
4 Sie. = delighted crowds have visited 
i ee al “+ the two giant pandas whose 
< ~~ arrival at the Washington, 
D.C. Zoo followed President Nixon’s trip to China. Few 
people remember that this colorful event had a precedent 
many years ago: on December 18, 1936, Su-Lin, a baby 


panda donated to the United States by Mrs. Chiang Kai- 
shek, was the first of its species to reach Western shores. 


In Men and Pandas (McGraw-Hill, $7.95), zoologist 
Desmond Morris and his wife Ramona, a professional 
historian and animal expert, reveal the clumsy and cuddly 
creature's strange habits and fascinating origins—with 
bizarre incursions into such peripheral curiosities as 
Chinese Panda cigarettes, a panda postage stamp, and a 
panda bathing suit. 


WHEREAS, the program provided for a city wide educa- 
tional campaign among all the school children in the 
public and parochial schools, together with publicity by 
all the newspapers and the electronic media; and 


WHEREAS, the first Rabies Immunization Program was 
one of the largest of its kind ever in the history of muni- 
cipal government; and 


WHEREAS, thirty-three veterinarians, members of the 
Massachusetts Veterinary Association, volunteered in 
the innoculations given; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: That the Boston City Council expresses 
its sincere thanks to Dr. Carlton Buttrick, Dr. Gus 
Thornton, Dr. Nicholas Fiumara, Dr. Morton Wolf, and 
Dr. Edward Zullo, for their untiring labors in such a 
worthwhile cause for the public good. 


In City Council October 2, 1972. Adopted. 
Attest: 


City Clerk. 


Like the human face, the Morrises note, the panda’s is 
flat rather than elongated, thereby resembling us in a 
pleasant way. The panda’s black eye-patches convey the 
impression that it has large eyes, which gives it an inno- 
cent, child-like quality. Its absence of tail, the fact that 

it sits up vertically and can manipulate small objects, 
further help us to identify with it. It is harmless, friendly, 
playful, funny in its clumsiness—a giant toy created by 
nature, as it were, to delight children of all ages. 


Originally published in 1967 and abundantly illustrated, 
this book by the author of The Naked Ape, The Human 
Zoo, Intimate Behavior and numerous other works of 
behavioral science, provides a comprehensive survey of 
everything that is known of one of the best-liked animals 
in the world. 


Winter is about here 


Even small dogs may enjoy aromp in the snow, but 
winter can be a time of discomfort for dogs without 
thoughtful owners. 


Arctic sled dogs are “‘hardened off’’ and kept outside 

in the most bitter weather, but a house dog which is 
used to indoor temperatures may well catch a cold if 
put outdoors to exercise without a snug house or box on 
the porch to curl up in. Inside, remember to place his 
bed out of drafts. Even the smooth haired house pet does 
not need a sweater or jacket if he is taken out for a brisk 
walk, but he should have some covering if he is standing 
around outside, or going in the car for any distance. 
Boots are good protection against salt and chemicals on 
snowy streets and sidewalks. Otherwise, be sure to clean 


off your pet’s feet when he comes back indoors. 


For the dog which lives outdoors, make sure that his 
house is in good repair for winter. A piece of rug or 
blanket hung across the doorway will keep out drafts 
and blowing snow, but make sure the house is facing 
away from the prevailing wind, too. The dog house 
should be big enough for its occupant to stretch out 
comfortably, but small enough so that he can keep it 
warm with his body heat. Deep bedding, whether straw 
or shavings, or a blanket he can rumple, will help to keep 
him comfortable. Make sure the outdoors-dog gets fresh 
water twice daily, and if his food is warm he will enjoy 
it more. Remember he needs extra food in cold weather, 
too. 
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1973 Pocket Animal Rescue League 
Appointment Calendar Sweatshirt 


Attractive appointment calendar in navy blue vinyl with Here’s a warm and happy gift for youngsters and adults 
the League symbol in white. Fits pocket or purse. alike. Fluffy sweatshirts with the League’s symbol in 
$1.00 per calendar, plus 3% sales tax for Massachusetts ron. 
residents. Youngsters: SizesS,M,L. $3.00 

Adults: SizesS,M, L. $3.75 


A handy gift for yourself or friends. 
Ts A gift that’s sure to delight! 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON, P.O. Box 265, Boston, Mass. 02117 


Please send _._C—Ci—‘CNCCCO#‘«éPévCett Calendars Please send 
at $1.00 plus 3% Mass. Sales Tax. (for Mass. residents Adulceweatshirt(s) 
only) 
SIZes at $3.75 each. 
| enclose 


Youngsters sweatshirt(s) 
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Make all checks payable to Animal Rescue League of Boston. 


Name 


Street 


i | enclose 
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Remember the 
<<. Y.¥-— Christmas Appeal 
for ANIMALS 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED to 
assist the Animal Rescue League in its 
work of animal protection. The spirit 
of Christmas exists in the hearts of all 
kind people; and your contribution 
will help us to ease and prevent the 
suffering of many animals. What 
better time to remember your animal 
friends than at this Season? 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 
ALREADY SENT YOUR DONATION... 


DO SO NOW! ... please! 


Make Checks Payable to the 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 


P.O. BOX 265, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02117 


